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HIstToRy: 








A JEWISH FEAST, 

Supper was the principal meal in former times 
among the Jews. Whole families and invited 
guesis would meet as the day declined, for the so- 
cial chat, and not unfrequently to commemorate 


some important event. The table was not laid 
like our modern custom; but the guests reclined, 
supported by the left arm, on couches placed 
round the tacle. 

A couch in those days usually held two or three 
persons; and it is very probable that those who | 
were upon the most familiar intimacy, sat near 
each other upon the same seat. They always sat 
when eating, in a reclining posture; the head of 
one of them, came near the bosom of him who re- 
clined above him. Thus we read, that John at 
one of the suppers, leaned ‘upon the besom of 
Jesus;’ and as Christ loved him more tenderly | 








than the rest, it is probable, that on this account, 
he took his place nearest his master at the table: 

There is another explanation, which is very 

.-natural, accounting for the saying of Christ when, 
for the last time, he ate with his disciples, and 
told them that ‘he that dippeth his hand with me | 
an the dish, shall betray me.’ At the feast of the | 
passover, the Jews used a kind of sallad of bitter | 

. herbs, to commemerate their bitter and severe 
bondage in the land of Egypt, from which God 
had delivered them; therefore as a whole family 
sat together, it was not convenient for them all 
to dip their hand in the same dish; so several 
little dishes or plates containing a portion of this 
bitter juice, were placed on different parts of the 
table; and those who sat nearest one of these dip- | 
ped their bread in it. Thus Judas must have gat 
near or directly opposite Christ at table, when he 
ate the last supper. 

The plate represents their customs. It appears 
that both females and males were in attendance 
at their feast, and that each one had a part as- 
signed him or her. Thus some are distributing 
the cup, and others the food. The command of 
Christ then was perfectly natural: while he was 
beholding the preparation for the great feast, to 
celebrate the Jews’ delivérance from bondage, to 
tell his disciples to keep the more simple and spir- 
itual feast, in commemoration of his sufferings 
and. death. [Juvenile Repository. 
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THE YOUNG LAMB. 
{Continued from page 70.} 

Christiana returned home well satisfied and joy- 
ful.. Her recital of what had passed at the castle 
gave her mother much pleasure, and the soup did 
her a great deal of good. ‘‘ My dear child,”’ said 
she, ‘‘if your love for me had not made you so 
‘diligent in gathering strawberries, this kind Mad- 


BOSTON, September 27, 1834. 
God always helps those who do their duty, and 
trust in Him. [ believe, my daughter, that we 
shall yet see brighter days.” 

The next day was Sunday, Toward evening, 
Christiana, having put everything in order, and 
fed her lamb, took a book and began to read to 
her mother in a very sweet, distinct voice. The 
evening was beautiful. The rays of the setting 


‘} sun shone through the vines at the window, and 


shed a blushing light over the whcle apartment. 

Suddenly Madame de Valdem and Emily en- 
tered. The lady seemed much pleased as she 
glanced roundthe room. The walls were as white 
as snow; the dishes and platés were arranged on 
the shelves -neatly; and the floor was swept so 
clean that not a grain of dust was visible. Madame 
de Valdem seated herself in the chair which 
Christiana rose to offer. She learned with plea- 
sure that the little girl took care of the whole 
household; and she was much struck with the 
clear and intelligent manner in which she had 
heard her read. ‘‘ You surely do not belong to 
this village,” said the lady; ‘‘for you could not 
have learned to read so well.” 

‘* Alas, madam, it was a sad fate that conducted 
me hither,’ replied the invalid; “‘My husband 
was first huntsman to a nobleman on the other 
side of the Rhine. We had scarcely been mar- 
ried two years, when war was declared, and my 
husband was obliged to join the troops. My 
daughter was then so small that she could not say 
papa. It was impossible for me ‘o follow my hus- 


} band to the wars. We were obliged to separate, 


—and alas for me! it was the last time I ever saw 
him. He wrote to inform me vf his health from 
time to time; but suddenly I received news that 
he was dangerously wounded; and soon after, I 
heard that he was dead. Ah, madam, if you had 
known what a brave, frank, kind-hearted man he 
was, you might form some idea of my grief. I 
sought refuge in my native country; but war had 
spread its devastation eventhere. My parents were 
reduced to poverty; and not long after I returned 
to them, they died of an epidemic fever. I wan- 
dered in search of some employment that might 
give me a decent sustenance. | arrived at this 
village; and the good people to vhom this house 
belongs offered me the use of it, on condition that 


| I should teach their little girls tosew and knit. I 


did this very gladly. My health has been impair- 
ed, and I certainly have suffered much. But in 
my utmost need, you have been sent to help me. 
God be praised for all things—for my afflictions 
and my comforts.” 

Madame de Valdem listened with lively inter- 
est, and the tears started to her eyes. ‘‘ My fate 
resembles yours,”’ said she; ‘‘ but it is still more 
sad. Ihave lost my husband, my parents, and 
my son. My husband was Major in a regiment 
of hussars. He was mortally wounded in battle. 
As soon as I received the tidings, I hastened to 
him with my two children; but I arrived only in 
season to hear his last sigh. He died in my arms. 
— When on my return, amid the confusion of a 
retreat, I attempted to cross the river with my 
two children, the boat was upset in the middle of 
the stream. I held my daughter fast pressed to 
my heart—she was then scarcely a year old. 

e were drawn from the water half drowned; 
but my boy, a charming child of about four years, 
was seen no more.” 

Here the tears interrupted Madame de Valdem. 
She covered her face with her handkerchief and 
remained silent some moments, before she resum- 





ame de V. would never have known of our 
situation. You know I have alwafs told you that 


ed her story: ‘‘ My infant and I should have per- 
‘ished with cold during that dreadful night, if a 


—<~ 


| generous family, who like us were hastening out 
of the way, of the conquering army, had not in- 
| Vited us to share their. travelling carriage. Grief 
| for the loss of my husband and my son, the fright 
|1 had received from the upsetting of the boat, 


| joined to the fatigues I had undergone, made me ~ 


very ill. It was not until I recovered, that J fully 
| realized my forlorn situation. My husband’s es- 
tates devolved upon the prince, because we had 
{no son to inherit them, Public distress for a long 


| time prevented my receiving a pension, and I suf- 


| fered great privations. But at last, the prince or- 

dered an annual pension to be paid me, and allow- 
jed me the privilege of residing in this castle, as 
jlong as I lived. I came here recently, and I have 
| found a peaceful asylum. ‘The -hope of meeting 
in another world those I have loved so much on 
earth, is almost the only consolation that remains 
for me.” 

During this interview, the evening had consid- 
erably advanced. Madam de Valdem looked at 
her watch, and rose todepart. Flaving promised 
to send her own physician to the invalid, and 
charged Christiana to come to the castle every 
day for some delicate and nourishing food, she 
bade them an affectionate good night. 

Fifteen days afterwards, Madame de Valdem 
and her daughter made another visit to poor Rosa- 
lind. They found her so far recovered, as to be 
able to sit by the table at her work. She rose to 
welcome her benefactress, and could hardly re« 
strain her tears while she thanked her for all, her 
goodness. She could not find words strong enough 
to express her gratitude. 

Madame de Valdem had brought her basket of 
work, and she seated herself at the other end of 
the table to knit, while the girls went into the 
fields to walk. 

While the mothers talked together of their mis- 
fortunes, their children were fast improving their 
acquaintance with eachother. Christiana brought 
her lamb to Emily; and it was a great joy for 
her to examine the little animal, so pretty and so 
tame. Having been brought up in a large city, 
she kntw nothing about sheep, excepting the pic- 
tures she had seen in books, She took great de- 
light in caressing it, and feeding it with clover. 
The lamb, pleased with her attentions, followed 
her round continually, as if asking for more. 
Emily was enchanted. She wished very much 
that she had such alamb. But she did not say 
this; for she thought she would not for all the 
world deprive Christiana of her favorite amuse- 
ment. 

When their guests were gone, Christiana told 
her mother how very much delighted Emily had 
been with her lamb. Mrs. West replied, ‘‘ Lis- 
ten tome, my dear daughter. You know how 
very kind Madame de Valdem has been. Had it 
not been for her friendly assistance, you might at 
this moment have been without a mother. We 
are poor. How shall we show our gratitude to 
her? There is one way in which you could give 
your young benefactress great pleasure; but I am 
afraid it would cost you too dear. I know very 
well what I should do, if I werejin your place.” 

**Give her my lainb!” exclaimed Christiana, 
eagerly: ‘‘O, yes, mamma, I am very willing. 
She shall have it tomorrow morning. They have 
been good to you, my dear mother; and why 
should I not give them what I love next best in 
the world?” 

Her mother smiled affectionately, as she said, 
‘*T am glad to see you have such a grateful heart; 
it is worth more than a lump of gold as large as 
your lamb.” 
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Mrs. West recollected that she had in her box de Valdem’s friends expressed surprise at her be- her announced determination would expose her, 
a few pieces of crimson satin, and a small bunch | ing so intimate with a soldier’s widow, she answer- | she ** would risk the salvation of her soul.’’ Al} 


of gold threads. 


She immediately searched for| ed, ‘‘ True nobility consists in excellenee of heart |my remonstranees were in vain. 


I offered to ob- 


them, and made a small collar, on which she em-| and magnanimity of sentiment. If my Emily is| tain the protection of the arch-bishop, and thereby 


. , . . | 
broidered the initials of Emily’s name, from | 
handkerchief she had given her little friend. 


as virtuous,as Christiana, and I am as good as| 
Christiana’s mother, I shall have all I desire. | 


} 


to extricate her from the difficulties in which she 
was involyed. She declined my offer, and ap- 


Christiana sat by her mether’s side, carefully se-| She has so much piety, good sense, modesty, in-| peared as resolute as she was wretched. The 
lecting the best and brightest of the golden threads | tegrity, and gentleness, that I feel myself honored | next morning she took the veil, and professed at 


for her use; and when the work was finished, she} 
was so delighted that she could hardly close her | 
eyes that night for joy. The next morning, Seon | 
as the sun rose, she led her lamb to the brook, } 
and washed it until its wool was as white as new- | 
fallen snow. The crimson collar with its golden 
embroidery had avery pretty effect among the 
soft curly wool, so dazzlingly white. Christiana | 
and her mother looked at the little creature with | 
admiration. 

At last Christiana took the lamb in her arms, | 
and carried it to the castle. The cook, who had | 
always “been very friendly to the little strawberry-| 


merchant, was charmed with the beautiful animal. | give thanks to God, whilst we press our Bibles to our | of 


She sofily opened the door of her lady’s apart- | 


| valuable work of Blanco White, entitled ** Evidences | 


in calling her my friend.” 
[T'o be continued.| 


A BROKEN HEARTED NUN, 
The following affecting piece is taken from that | 


against Catholicism.” It displays the distressing -and | 
awful effects of shutting up in a convent, innocence 
and beauty, on pretence of religion, in terms truly af- 
fecting. ‘This is the case of but one, but we have rea- 
son to helieve\that hundreds, yea, thousands, like her, 
have lost both\body and soul, by popish enthusiasm 
and popish tyripny; their bodies cast away, as it were, 
in this world, and their souls eternally ruined in the 
world tocome, What cause have we to rejoice and 





bosoms, and Christ to our hearts, that he has placed 


ment, and put the lamb in without their perceiving | us in a land where his word ulone can be the rule of 


it. Madame de Valdem was seated at the win- 
dow, knitting, and Emily was reading by her side. 
The lamb looked round the room, and finding no 
one took notice, began to bleat. Emily jumped 
up suddenly, and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mother! mo- 
ther! see the little lamb!” She took some bread 
from the table, and the pretty creature came and 
ate it from her hand. The little gir! could hardly 
contain herself for joy, when she saw the’ initials 
of her own name embroidered on the satin collar. 
**Oh, mamma,”’ said she, ‘* Christiana is so good! 
She has given me what she loves best; but I am 
afraid I ought not to accept it. Dear mamma, 
what do you think I ought to do?” 

‘* You ought to accept it,” replied Madame de 
Valdem: ‘‘ This excellent little girl will be griev- 
ed, if you refuse it.” 

Emily hastened into the kitchen to thank Chris- 
tiana, who for some time modestly refused to go 
into the parlor. Madame de Valdem had taken 
from her casket a golden medallion, bearing the 
figure of a lamb; and when Emily led the blush- 
ing little girl into the apartment, she offered it to 
her, saying: ‘‘ You have a very grateful heart, 
my dear child. You have made my daughter a 
present, for which she would not take a great deal 
of money. Give me the pleasure to accept in re- 
turn this little golden lamb.” 

Christiana was so much touched with this deli- 
cate proceeding, that it was very difficulg for her 
to refuse the gift; but she could not bear the 
thought of being paid for an act of gratitude. 
** Oh, no, no, madam,”’ she said; ‘* I cannot ac- 
cept the gold. It would spoil all my joy. This 
little lamb is but a trifiing proof of my sincere 
gratitude, and I cannot consent to receive a re- 
compense for gratitude.” 

Madam de Valdem was still more pleased with 
this disinterested conduct than she had been with 
the present to Emily. ‘‘I will conform to the 
delicacy of your sentiments,” replied she: ‘I 
know how to appreciate the goodness and purity 
of your heart. I want youto be the companion 
and friend of my daughter. From you I believe 
she can learn nothing that is wrong. I wish you 
would come here every afternoon, that you may 
work and read together.” 

Christiana’s mother highly approved of her cen- 
duct. Again she repeated what she had often 
said, that she had rather her daughter would pos- 
sess kind, disinterested feelings, than abundant 
treasures of gold and pearl. 

When Madame de Valdem examined the collar, 
she discovered that Rosalind West was a skilful 
embroiderer. She gave her a plenty of work, 
sometimes of sewing. and sometimes embroidery, 
and procured her several other customers. Thus 
the poor widow saw herself in the way of gaining 
a respectable livelihood in a manner very pleasant 
to one of such industrious habits. The acquaint- 
ance, which had begun in compassion, gradually 
ripened into friendship. When any of Madame 





faith; where no infalhble Pope can tyrannise over our 
consciences, and render us miserable, both in time and 
eternity ! 

‘**The eldest daughter of a family, intimately 
acquainted with mine, was brought up in the con- 
vent of Saint Agnes, at Seville, under the care of 
her sister, the abbess of that female community. 
The circumstances of the whole transaction were 
so public at Seville, and the subsequent judicial 
proceedings have given them such notoriety, that 
I do nog feel bound to conceal names. Maria 
Francisca Barreiro, the unfortunate subject of this 
account, grew up a lively and interesting girl, in 
the convent; while a younger sister enjoyed the 
advantages of an education athome. The mother 
formed an early design of devoting her eldest 
daughter to religion, in order to give her less at- 
tractive favorite a better chance of getting a hus- 
band. The disiant and harsh manner with which 
she constantly treated Maria Francisca, attached 
the unhappy girlto her aunt by the ties of the 
most ardent affection. The time, however, arriv- 
ed, when it wasmecessary she should either leave 
her ,and endure the consequences of her mother’s 
aversion at home, or take the vows, and thus 
close the gates of the convent upon herself for 
ever. She preferred the latter course, and came 
out to pay the last visit to her friends. I met her, 
almost daily, at the house of one of her relatives, 
where her words and manners soon convinced me 
that she was avictim of her mother’s designing 
and unfeeling disposition. The father was an ex- 
cellent man, though timid and undecided. He 
feared his wife, and was in awe of the monks, 


the number of their female prisoners. Though I 
was aware of the dangers which a man incurs in 








gret for lost liberty. He was 
my reasons; but the impression 


i 


a most 


males speak to the confessioner. 


life. 





’ 





the end of the follewing year. Her good aunt 
diedygoon after; and the nuns who had allured 
her into the convent by their caresses, when they 
perceived that she was not able to disguise her 
misery, and feared that the existence of a relue- 
tant nun might by her means transpire, became 
her daily tormenters. 

‘* After an absence of three years from Seville, 
I found that Maria Francisca had openly declared 
her aversion toa state, from which nothing but 
death could save her,—She often changed her 
confessors, expecting comfort from their advice. 
At last she found a friend in one of the companions 
youth; aman whose benevolence surpasses 
even the bright genius with which nature has gift- 
ed him; though neither has been able to exempt 
him from the evils to which Spaniards seem to be 
fated in proportion to their worth. He became 
her confessor, and in that capacity spoke to her 
daily. But what could he do against the ihflexi- 
ble tyranny in whose grasp she languished? 

** About this time, the approach of Napoleon’s 
army threw the town into a gencral consternation, 
and the convents were opened to such of the nuns 
as wished to fly.—Maria Francisca, whose parents 
were absent, put herself under the protection of a 
young prebentary of the cathedral, and by his 
means reached Cadiz, where I saw her on my 
way to England. I shall never forget the anguish 
with which, after a long conversation, wherein 
she disclosed to me the whole extent of her 
wretchedness, she exclaimed, There is no hope for 
me! and fell into convulsions. 

**The liberty of Spain from the French inva- 
ders, was the signal for the fresh confinement of 
this helpless young woman to her former prison. 
Here she attempted to put an end to her suffer- 
ings, by throwing herself into a deep well, but 
was taken out alive. Her mother was now dead, 
and her friends instituted a suit of nullity of pro- 
fession, before the ecclesiastical court. But the 
laws of the Council of Trent were positive, and 
she was cast inthe trial. Her despair, however, 
exhausted the little strength which her protracted 





who, as usual, were extremely anxious to increase 


Spain, who tries to dissuade a young woman from 
being a nun, humanjty impelled me to speak seri- 
ously to the father, entreating him not to expose 
a beloved child to spend her life in hopeless re- 


reatly moved by 
made was soon 
obliterated. The day for Maria Francisca’s tak- 
ing the veil, was at length fixed, and though I had 
ing invitation to be present at the 
ceremony, I determined rot to see the wretched 
victim at the altar. On the preceding day, I was 
called from my stall at the royal chapel, to the 
confessional. A lady, quite covered by her black 
veil, was kneeling at the grate through which fe- 
As soon as I 
took my seat, the well known voice of Maria 
Francisca made me start with surprise.—Bathed 
in tears, and scarcely able to speak without be- 
traying her state to the people who knelt near the 
confessional, by the sobs which interrupted her 
words, she told me she wished only to unburden 
her heart to me, before she shut herself up for 
Assistance, she assured me, she would -not 
receive; for rather than live with her mother, and 
endure the obloquy to which her swerving from 


sufferings had left her, and the uphappy Maria 
Francisca died soon after, having scarcely reach- 
ed her twenty-fifth year.” 

(Evangelieal Lutheran Magazine. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


The anniversary of the Oneida Sabbath School 
Union, was held in Utica on the 28th of July, 
and attended by the scholars of the different 
schools, and by some scholars from towns around. 
There is something that takes a deep hold on the 
feelings in witnessing such an array of little im- 
mortal beings, uniting together in one object, and 
that object the benign blessings of the Sabbath 
School. 

The children assembled at their respective 
school rooms, and after uniting together moved in 
procession, accompanied by their teachers, to the 
first Presbyterian meeting house. There were as 
many as seven or eight hundred teachers and 
scholars, collected in the center of the spacious 
building, and I dare say all of my little readers 
would have rejoiced to have seenthem. The dif- 
ferent schools were seated by themselves, each 
teacher being accompanied by the scholars be- 
longing to his or her class. It was a delightful 
spectacle to see so many happy countenances; it 
was interesting to look upon so many young im- 
mortals, who, from Sabbath to Sabbath, meet to- 
gether, to ‘‘hear of Heaven, and learn the way.” 
And then the melody of their sweet voices, as 
they arose and sung, when they invoked the aid of 
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Almighty God, the Father of the universe. I 
trust many of them made melody in their hearts 
to the Lord, as they sung the following lines: 
Come, thou Almighty King, 
Help us thy name to sing, 
Help us to praise; 
Father all glorious, 
Come, and reign over us, 
Ancient of Days, 

The promptitude and animation with which the 
children answered the questions that were put to 
them, showed the interest they felt in the anniver- 
sary, and as their eyes sparkled with delight, I 
wished that those boys who do not like to attend 
Sabbath school, could have seen them, they would 
have known that there is a pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in learning to do well, of a loftier purer kind 
than that derived from sports and play: and how 
much more lasting it is, for on a death bed it af- 
fords a peculiar satisfaction to youth to think of 
what they have learned in the Sabbath school. 

The annual report was read by the Secretary, 
which gave the information that twenty-five towns 
in the county had, in part, reported the state of 
the schools. From these towns we have the 
pleasing intelligence that 5954 scholars enjoy the 
benefits of Sabbath school instruction, under the 
influence of 1010 teachers: that 30 teachers and 
76 scholars have made a public profession of reli- 
gion the past year; and that there are 8000 vol- 
umes in Sabbath school libraries. The above ac- 
count includes only those who attend Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and Dutch Reform- 
ed churches. Add to these what has not been 
reported, and what has-been done by other de- 
nominations, and the results are truly cheering to 
the friends of youth, and should encourage the 
hearts of those engaged in this blessed cause, to 
increase their exertions, knowing that in due sea- 
son they shall reap if they faint not. 





Suppose you should want to write straight hand- 
some writing on this sheet. Would you first 
scrabble it all over? Or would you not rather 
take pains to keep it from getting dirty or spotted, 
and then write with great care. ‘Try, dear chil- 
dren, to take greater care of your minds, for they 
are of increasing value. If you learn bad things, 
and do wrong things, if you disobey your parents, 
or disregard the advice of your kind teachers, or 
get angry with your brothers or sisters, or ill treat 
your play mates, or break the Sabbath, or are 
guilty of lying or other wickedness, you are scrab- 
bling bad marks, that you will find it very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible ever to get out. The stain 
of such writing will be so deep, and look so black, 
and so disfigure your moral perceptions, that you 
will find it hard to write straight and good after- 
wards. If you are not induced to write good 
thoughts, and perform good actions, and have your 
minds written over with good and lovely things, 
the wicked one will suggest evil thoughts, and in- 
duce you to scribbling conduct. {How unfortu- 
nate that any parents should forget this truth,] 
You recollect the well known lines, 
‘* For satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 

Attend then to the instructions you receive in 
the Sabbath school, and obey God, and try to do 
good, and then you will be happy in life, and hap- 
py in death, and happy beyond the grave. 

[ Youth’s Miscellany. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—WNVo. VI. 
My dear Ellen,—I propose in this, and the 
succeeding letter or letters, to give you a concise 
history of the origin and progress of botanical 





Several addresses were made to the parents and 
friends present. One was addressed particularly 


to the children. Mr. Stewart said he wanted to | 


science: with notices of those who have been 
most distinguished as botanists. 
Botany is that science, which teaches a know- 


talk to the scholars, and he would try to talk so | ledge of the vegetable kingdom, as its name, de- 


that the little boys and girls could understand him. 


rived from a Greek word signifying herb or grass, 


He then held up a sheet of white paper in his | expresses. It treats of every ming which grows, 
t 


hand, and remarked as near as I can remember, 
something like the following: 

Do you see what I hold in my hand. It is a 
piece of white paper. Infant minds are like white 
paper, ready to receive an impression, ready for 
something good or something bad to be written on 
them. Vout minds then, dear children, are like 
paper; and what you do and what you learn is 
making impressions on your mind, as ink makes 
an impression on paper. Some writing, you know 
is very straight and handsome, and some that you 
have seen looked very crooked, and was all scrib- 
bled up, so that you could not read it. Now you 
liked to see the good writing, and disliked the bad. 
So it is with your actions; your parents and friends 
love you when you learn to do well, but dislike 
your bad conduct. When you wish to write 
straight and handsome, you have your paper ruled. 
So to act well, your conduct must be ruled. The 
good things which you learn in the Sabbath school 
rules the mind. Yes, dear children, to write 
straight, youth must have their paper ruled; and 
never forget that the Sabbath school influence is 
adapted to rule the mind, and assist he to make 
your conduct straight and correct. But boys that 
play on the Sabbath, that stroll about the streets, 
that disobey their parents, don’t write straight, 
they write crooked, they scrabble the paper, and 
make very black ugly marks. Their conduct is 
very bad, and makes very bad writing. Your 
conduct, children, is either goed or bad; you are 
either writing straight, intelligibly, and orderly, 
or you are acting without any good method, and 
ieking very crooked marks. at should you 
think of that boy or man that should spend day 
after day in scrabbling over a sheet of paper, 

making marks without any order or method? 
Would you not think him ignorant or weak mind- 

-ed? It is thus with those children that squander 
away their precious time. 


having root, stem, leaf, or flower, comprehends 
‘plants, of their structure, and whatever has rela- 
tion to the vegetable kingdom. ‘‘ Botany,”’ says 
a writer in the Encyclopedia, “is in its more en- 
larged view, a vast and almost boundless sttidy; 
inferior to no other in extent or utility, as an ex- 
ercise for the discriminative powers of the mind.” 

The first account of plants may be traced to the 
history of the creation by Moses. After this ac- 
count of their creation, it is recorded that, God 
gave to Adam every herb and tree bearing fruit; 
the latter was for him excluswely, but to the beasts 
of the earth, and the fowls of the air, and to every 
thing wherein there is life, he also gave the green 
herb for meet. 

It is recorded that Adam gave names to all the 
beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air; but 
that he had not a help-mate, and therefore God 
created Eve. The poet, Milton, imagines that 
to Eve was given the pleasant task of giving 


plants. When our first parent, were about to 
leave the delightful garden of Eden, after their 
wicked disobedience of the Divine command, Eve 
in the language of the poet, with bitter regret ex- 


claims, 
*< Oh flowers 
That never will in other climates grow, 
My early visitation, and my last, 
At even; which I bred up with tender hand, 
From the first opening buds, and gave ye names; 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun; or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrozial fount!” 

It is certain, that Adam and Eve were the first 
botanists. No eyes but theirs were permitted to 
view the flowers of Paradise. They alone, were 
allowed to rear those plants, which sprung from 
the earth, before the curse of its Maker fell upon 





it, and caused it to produce ‘‘thorns and thistles.” 
It is not in our power, dear Ellen, to imagine the 


the knowledge of the methodicah arrangement of 


beauty of that happy garden, where was seen 
‘every plant whose seed is in itself; ig the 
midst of which waved the tree of life, and the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil; where heavenly 
fragrance filled the air, and where the voice of 
the Lord was heard. But from this paradise they 
were forced to depart, and a change came over 
the face of all the earth. 

The Bible, and the poems of Homer, afford us 
the only vestiges of the botanical knowledge of 
the earliest ages. An attention to the vegetables 
on all sides spread around him, must have been 
one of the earliest occupations of man in a state 
of nature; and this attention was doubtless quick- 
ened to a further contemplation of their beauty 
and utility, when it was discovered that indepen- 
dently of affording gratification to the senses, 
some were provided as an aliment for the body, 
and that others contained a soothing balm for 
corporeal sufferings. 
| Great advantages were afforded to the Jews, 
| for obtaining a knowledge of plants, in their long 
wanderings over the face of the earth before they 
settled in Judea. After they gained possession 
of that fertile country, they extended their inter- 
course with foreign nations, and probably acquir- 
ed in this way, much knowledge of the natural 
productions of those countries. It is said, that 
| ‘Solomon spoke of trees, from the cedar tree that 
\is in Lebanon, even to the hyssop, that groweth 
out of the wall; and people from all countries 
came to hear his wisdom.’’ From the time of 
Solomon, we must infer that the study of plants, 
has in every clime excited the attention of man- 
kind; yet it has been truly remarked by a late 
elegant writer, ‘‘that in the enlightened ages of 
Greece and Rome, and under the most flourishing 
state of Arabic literature, botany as a science had 
no existence. Yet ‘during this time, there were 
many learned men, whose attention was turned to 
this subject; of whom I will give you some ac- 
count, in my next letter. A.D. W. 














MORALITY. 








The Reformation; or the history of David Thomas, 
A true Narrative. 

Henry. Mother, do men who have become in- 
temperate, ever reform, and become respectable 
and happy again? 

Mother. es, of late years there have been 
numerous instances of such reformations. It is 
supposed that not less than 10,000 men, who five 
years ago were in the different stages of intem- 
perance, are now entirely recovered, and sustain 
fair and irreproachab!e characters. 

Henry. What a source of grateful feeling their 
reformation must. be to their families! Wil! moth- 
er tell us of some one who has been reformed? 

Mother. Yes, I will tell you of one whom you 
have frequently seen. I mean David Thomas. 

Harriet. O, yes, we see himevery day. Was 
he ever intemperate? 

Mother. Hewas. I have often seen him lying 
on the ground, so much intoxicated as to be near- 
ly or quite helpless and senseless. David never 


names to flowers, and numbering the tribes of| was a rich man; but before he took to drink, he 


always lived comfortably and laid up money. I 
often thought David and his family presented an 
example of greater domestic happiness than was 
to. be found in any other family in the village. 
The children were well dressed and well behaved, 
and seemed so happy at home and abroad that it 
was a pleasure to see them. Mrs. Thomas is an 
excellent wife and mother, and has always been 
highly respected by all who knew her, and her 
misfortunes have always awakened sympathy in 
the hearts of all her acquaintance. 

Every thing went well with David and his fami- 
ly, till unfortunately he thought to better his con- 
dition, live easier and make more money, by going 
to tavern keeping. He therefore left working at 
his trade, and rented a tavern and commenced 
landlord. This was a fatal step for David; for 
though he had a good deal of company, yet in a 
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Youth’s Companion. 











little while, he had one customer too much. He 
insensibiy acquired a love for liquor, and though 
at first he drank but little, the habit grew so fast 
upon him, that in less than two years, he was 
forced to give up the tavern, with the loss of all 
his little property, a ruined character, and a help- 
less and dependent family. As he was too poor 
to rent a house, and in fact no one cared to trust 
him, he dug a sort of cave in a hill by a river, and 
putting a roof over it, found a shelter for his wife 
and children. 
In this hovel, for it was nothing better, David 
and his family lived several years. He spent all 
his earnings for liquor, and his wife maintained 
the family. Two years ago, David was persuad- 
ed to attend a temperance meeting, and after the 
address he voluntarily signed the pledge: of total 
abstinence. His wife and eldest daughter, who 
were also present, shed tears of joy. Very few 
persons had much confidence in David’s perma- 
nent reformation; yet as all ardently wished it, all 
were desirous of aiding and encouraging hi all 
in their power, till his new principles should be 
confirmed, and his reason obtain the power to 
control his appetite. One and another gave him 
employment, so that being always engaged, he 
might have no leisure to go to the tavern. Thus 
encouraged and supported, David continued to 
gain strength of purpose every day, and in a few 
months I heard him remark that he had lost all 
appetite for liquor, and that he felt much better 
.in mind and body than he did when he drank. 
He was punctual to attend every temperance 
meeting; and never to place himself in the way 
of temptation by going to the tavern, or to any 
place where liquor was to be had. In less thana 
year, David was able to remove from his cave, 
into the small but comfortable hoiise where he 
mow lives; the owner of which gives him the rent 
for ten years, provided he will not use at any time, 
‘any intoxicating drink. He is now restored to 
the church from which he was excluded about the 
time he left the tavern, the fatal cause of all his 
misfortunes and disgrace; and at the last annual 
meeting of the temperance society he was elected 
the President. Mrs. Thomas, who had given up 
all hope of seeing better days, has regained all 
her former cheerfulness, and I scarce know of a 
happier family than David’s. Still, even now he 
never goes to the tavern; neither will he work for 
a man who furnishes liquor, for he says he cannot 
pray, “lead me not into temptation,” and then 
un into it of his own choice. Knowing his dan- 
ger, he does right in avoiding it; beside, tue- 
perance Men of every class are bound to be consis- 
tent. [ Temperance Almanac. 
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ENRITORIAL. 














Pirates and Piracy. 


A British vessel of war has lately arrived at Salem, 
having on ‘board sixteen men who were brought here 
to be tried, for the crime of Piracy, on board the brig 
Mexican of Salem, on the coast of Africa, They have 
been confined in a Prison in Boston, until the United 
States Court sets, when they will be tried for their 
lives; that is, if they are found guilty, they will be hung. 

Some of our young readers may inquire what is Pi- 
racy, and why are these men to be punished so severe- 
ly? We will endeayor to answer these questions: 

When a vessel is about to sail on the Ocean, the 
Sailors who are to do the work of the ship, are requir- 
ed to sign articles of agreement, by which they bind 
themselves to obey the Captain in every thing he re- 
quires, and to make no resistance to his authority, 
until they are discharged. This isreasonable, bocause 
there is often a vast amount of property and many 
lives which may be endangered by a meglect of duty 
on board a ship at sea,—and further, there is a great 
temptation for men to be dishonest and wicked when 

they are beyond the reach of the Officers of Govern- 
ment, as sailors mostly are when at-sea. Before the 
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from the Custom House, which gives him the authori-! 
ty of the Government. 
Now, when seamen refuse to obey the Captain, it | 
is called Mutiny—when they violently deprive the, 
Captain of his authority, and take possession of the | 
vessel it is Piracy—if any person is killed in the con- 
test it is Murder, The Captain has a right to punish 
any seamen who disobeys or resists him, by confine- 
ment in chains; or, if his life is threatened, he is justi- 
fied by the law in killing those who resist him. This | 
is reasonable, because the property and the lives of all 
are entrusted to the Captain’s care, and he by his ex- | 
perience and skill is most capable of securing their | 
safety. ‘The laws of all civilized nations are equally 


restraint upon the wickedness of men at sea. 

There is another kind of Piracy, of a still more ag- 
gravated nature—when a number of men go in an 
armed vessel, without authority from any Government, 
for the purpose of robbing any vessel they may meet, 
and murdering the men on board. ‘This is such dread- 
ful wickedness, that when a vessel is found at sea 
armed without “* papers,” or authority from Govern- 
ment, they are immediately captured by the ships of 
war of any civilized nation. 

The robbery committed upon the Mexican was one 
of the most audacious and cruel acts of piracy on re- 
cord, She was bound to Rio Janeiro from the port of 
Salem, and was plundered by a piratical schooner un- 
der Brazilian colors, on the 20th Sept, 1832, and rob- 
bed of $20,000 in specie, the officers and crew stripped 
of every thing valuable, fastened below, and the ves- 
sel set on fire, with the horrid intention of destroying 
her with allon board. Capt. Butman and his men 
succeeded in getting on deck through the scuttle, which 





severe, against this crime, which is probably a great | 
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ing at 27, 7, the thermometer at 96. My ascent at 


| first was gradual, and nearly perpendicular, but after 


throwing out some ballast it beeame more rapid, and 
in 10 minutes from the time of starting, the barometer 
sunk down to 19. -My course changed from a north 
to a south-eastwardly direction; | here encountered 
some heavy clouds, i whose vicinity I considered it 
dangerous to remain, and to avoid which, two alterna- 
tives presented themsebves—either to open my valves 
and commence my descent, or discharge ballast and 
tise above them. I chose the hatter, and after throw- 
ing out a few pounds of ballast, I rapidly approached 
the clouds.—Forty mmates had wow elapsed since | 
left the garden, and my latitude as indicated hy my 


; barometer, was three and a half miles. My barome- 


ter, in a few moments ran down. I here took a view 
of the earth, which to ine appeared one continued level 
without an elevated spot upon i, presenting to me an 
immense garden beautifully interspersed with innu- 
merable walks and rivulets. While gazing on a scone 
I had long desired to behold, I entered the elouds be- 
fore mentioned, and in a moment the whole earth was 
hidden from my view. 

l again discharged hallast, and in afew moments 
passed through the dense vapor, and experienced se- 
vere cold for the space of five minutes, when I found 
myself in a more temperate eurrent of air. I continu- 
ed to ascend at the same rapid rate for 80 minutes, 
when as near as I could judge, I had reached an eleva- 
tion of six miles. Respiration now became extremely 
difficult, especially to the child. I now opened the 
valve and commeneed descending. I eould plainly 
distinguish the lightning passing from cloud to cloud 
about two miles below me, and my ears were saluted 
with one continued roar of thunder, fer abovt 5 min- 
utes. My companion, who conducted himself with 
the greatest composure during the whole of our voy- 
age, here innocently reminded me that we were above 

sky, and pointing beneath to the clouds, which 
were now beginning to disperse, he said, ‘‘ Don’t you 
see the thunder gust, Mr. Elliott.”’ I continued to de- 
scend until I could see the earth, when I endeavor- 
ed to close my valve, which | could not do in conse- 
quence of the cord having a splice, which became fast 





the pirates had left unsecured, extinguished the flames, 
and returned home. ‘The piratical vessel was taken 
on the African coast, by the British brig Curlew, and | 


evidence*—two of whom were admitted to testify. 
They were fully Fommitted ; and the British Govern- 


these men has since killed himself by cutting his throat 
with a piece of glass in Prison. 


in this world; and a more dreadful fate awaits them 
in the next. 


* “ King’s Evidence,” or what we call in this country States’ Ev- 
idence. The meaning of this term is, that when there are no other 
witnesses of a crime, and any of the prisoners are willing to be 
witnesses against the others, the Government agrees to pardon 
such as they choose to employ as witnesses, after the others are 
tried—because no person can be condemned unless there are wit- 
nesses to prove that he is guilty. In order that all criminals may 
have a fair trial, a jury of twelve impartial men are always selected 
to hear all the evidence for and against them, and this Jury decides 
the question whether they are guilty or not guilty. 
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BALLOON ASCENSION, WITH A BOY. 


Mr. Durant has. three times 
ascended in a Balloon from Bos- | 











more, with a Boy as a passenger, 
may be interesting to our young 
readers: 
* At the hour announced in 
my poste pe yg at I commenced 
of inflating m - 
Sepa whieh at half pe five. I 
edhe any to be tly in- 
ted for m rpose. I then 
detached Pre balloon from the 
“ nae and Ps ero my car. 
r makin necessary ar- 
ran we pew the car 
with my ul companion 
when the balloon was let up by 
friends with @eor!. After ascertaining all thi 
o be in proper order, I gave the word to cut away, 
which was done, and an ascension effected as satisfac- 





vessel sails, the Captain must obtain a “ clearance ” 


the balloon. I found, 





to a piece of tin placed by mistake in the neck-pipe of 
If coming down very fast, 
and seeing I should descend into the water, I reserved 


her commander and seventeen of her crew were taken | the ballast | had left to ease my fall. I now heard the 
to England, and had an examination before the proper | 2°18 made by the letting off steam from the steamboat 
authorities, when five of them offered to turn King’s | 


Maryland, and saw the boat making for the probable 
| place I would strike the water. I here threw out my 
‘last bag of ballast, and came down about waist deep 
‘jn the water. The shock broke the valve cord, and 


ment ordered them to this country for trial, One of the valve closed—the balloon driving ata rapid rate. 


| 


| Iheld the intrepid boy in my arms, and bade him wave 
his hat to the Fe west on the steamboat, which he 
did. Captain Taylor sent his boat and took the boy 


Thus we see that the ways of transgressors are hard | on board, and the balloon drifted to the steamer, where, 


by the assistance of Captain Taylor and passengers, it 
was safely taken in. } 

















, Aug. 14, 1834. G. Exurorr.” 
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MISCELLANY. 
Swearing. aan 


* Who thinks any better of you for swearing?’ said a 
gentleman to a little boy, who was using profane lan- 
guage. The boy was silent, und knew net what to 
reply. Indeed, he appeared rather ashamed, as if he 
was conscious of having done a foolish and sinful thing. 

‘ To swear,’ secures no respect, even from bad men. 
They may not rebuke the swearer, but they inwardly 
despise him, and in a time of trouble, they would be 
afraid to trust him. He whose far violates conscience 
and duty, as to trifle with the holy name of God, will 








ton.—The following account of hardly be faithful to his fellow men; and he must not 
a Balloon Ascension, in Batti-| be surprised if his profanity excludes him from decent 


society. Let our young friends remember this maxim. 
It may save them in the hour oftemptation. ‘ No one 


rill | r God.’ 


Now is the time. 

At the close of the Sabbath school, in Hamilton, 
Ohio, August 11, the superintendent, in his remarks, 
proposed the following wpa to he answered by 
the children: ‘ Why should we remember our Creator 
in the days of our youth? A very interesting lad of 
about 12 years of age, made the following reply: ‘ Be- 
cause we may die before we grow older.’ ‘ Will it 
add to our happiness to serve God now?’ Another 
lad.of the same age, answered—‘ Yes, and we have 
more time now, to attend to it.’ 








Maxms.—He who begins with severity, in judging 





tory to me as my most sanguine expectations had an- 
ticipated, at 20 minutes 6, the barometer stand- 


of another, ends commonly with falsehood. 
Improve your time, for time is money. 





